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skilled labour and scientific superintendence are as scarce as they
are at present in India they should be applied to a few of the
most important lines, while rapidity and cheapness of construction
should be the general rule. Several circumstances should be
kept in view. The most important of all is that the substitution
of wheeled carriage for the pack bullock is beyond all calculation
a greater advance in intercommunication than the cbangt from
the rude country cart to the railway car. A second is that in
the country we have described nearly the whole of the trade is
down and not up the Ghats; that what is brought down is for
the most part bulky raw produce, and what is taken up consists
chiefly of manufactured goods. The return carriage half laden.
is therefore more than sufficient for the upward traffic. We are
satisfied from long experience that an unequal gradient with an
occasional steep pull of one in sixteen is preferable to a protract-
ed and uniform pull of say one in thirty. To many engineers
a zigzag is hateful and they will take a long sweep at a consider-
able cost to avoid it; but we do not hesitate to own a liking
to an occasional zigzag. Of course if descent and progress to-
wards the coast can be combined and a zigzag avoided, so much
* the better, but where the top and bottom of the Ghat are given
points, we do not see the great advantage of the long sweep over
a well made zigzag. If "the turns are made at a dead level
the occasional pause and a shift of the harness afford great relief
to the cattle. With regard to the breadth of the GMt, when
it is remembered that on the scarp of a hill by doubling the
breadth of the road you quadruple the cost, that is, that you can
make four miles of Ghat, 15 feet in width for the same cost as
one mile 30 feet m width, the importance of economy in this
respect will be appreciated.

We have observed at the beginning of this article that the
opening out of the Southern Ghats by these passes had had a
material influence as well on the cultivation of Coffee, as on the
transport of Cotton. We shall now turn aside to recall a few facts
concerning the progress of Coffee-cultivation in Southern India
and especially on the Ghats; and afterwards take a glance at a
portion of our tract which is the scene of the Cotton trade, and on
that account has recntly occupied a good deal of the attention of
the public press of India. When the kingdom of Mysore was
brought under British management Coffee-cultivation was not
unknown, but it was repressed* by monopoly. We have not learnt
when the plant was first introduced, nor have we at hand any
statistics of its cultivation at this early period. The monopoly
had become the property of an English, firm at Madras, and the
Coffee was chiefly exported from the Eastern Coast, But as soon